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The parents of every child whose mind has failed to develop 
properly, wonder what is to become of their child in case something 
happens to them. Of course there is always the hope that relatives 
would care for it and almost a certainty that the other children in the 
family will give it the loving care it needs but nevertheless there is a 
question as to whether this will be a satisfactory solution to what is 
really a serious problem. Will the needy child get such consideration 
as the parents wish? Is it quite just to place this burden upon the 
shoulders of any of the kin excepting the parents? 

To help to answer these questions the Board of Directors of The 
Training School have arranged a Life Provision plan, whereby, upon 
the payment of $7500 a child will receive care throughout its life. 
The death of a relative or the change in financial circumstances 
might leave the child unprotected. The permancy of The Training 
School insures him a shelter where he may find happiness, comfort, 
training and care all suited to his needs and arranged to meet his 
capacity. 

The fact of making life provision for a child does not prevent its 
going home to visit for a longer or shorter period. Parents may take 
such a child home as much as they wish at the same time knowing 
that there is always a place of refuge and happiness for it should any- 
thing happen to them. 

In order to take advantage of this Life Provision plan it is neces- 
sary that the child shall have spent at least six months in The Train- 
ing School. This is in order that the parents may become familiar 
with our methods of care and be quite satisfied that this is the proper 
place for their child. It also gives the officers of the School an 
opportunity to decide whether or not the child is a suitable pupil. 

Every child for whom this provision is made must come-within 
the groups for whom we care. This excludes those who are insane, 

.epileptic, idiotic or blind. 
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The Responsibility of the General Practitioner’ 


M. M. Dean, M. D. 


I am asking you as members of a professional body to consider your 
responsibilities towards the problems incident to one of the anomalies not 
infrequently encountered in members of the human family. The fact that 
I am placing emphasis upon the moral aspect of this problem; that is, the 
consideration of your responsibilities, requires no apology. 

The medical profession has always been chary of its relations toward 
ethical questions and exacting in the observance of such conditions. Witness 
the tradition of the Hippocratic oath. To-day, however, that phase of our 
consciousness which functionates in determining with fine precision the 
justness of a line of conduct and also incites to corresponding action (our 
consciences) presides over the relationship of beings whose lives are most 
intricately interwoven. That is, we possess to-day, what is termed a social- 
ized conscience. As a profession, as a craft, our obligations toward human- 
ity have an increasingly wider social bearing. 

The medical profession represents the most immediate and potent 
agency in securing, maintaining, conserving physical human welfare. 

The study of physical human well-being requires that its student make 
an intensive study of the individual, and also requires that he estimate the 
potential possibilities of the individual as a social being. The question of 
inental competence is one, 1 am inclined to say, the one, most vitally per- 
tinent to human welfare. For this reason I believe the medical profession 
and the individual practitioner cannot afford to be indifferent to, or unin- 
formed upon so basic a point of departure, so essential a point of reckoning 
as is the fact of mental competence, in calculating and directing human 
welfare. Without doubt. this same question is one of prime consideration 
for the sociologist, but because of the relation between physician and patient, 
which is a history of intimate chronologic dependencies from infancy to 
maturity, the burden of the question of mental deficiency challenges logically 
and with special force, the consideration of the physician. 

The understanding of the nature of mental deficiency has emerged 
during the past decade, from a cloud of vague misconception into a very 
clear light. Its outlines are quite-well defined. To-day, thoroughly scien- 
tific observation, study and research is centered upon this question in our 
own and foreign countries. It is decidedly alive and a very practical issue. 

The most evident and profound types of the mentally defective have 

*Read at the Montana State Medical Association, Lewiston, Mont. 
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been recognized for generations and accepted as wards for private or State 
care. Relatively they constitute the least important phase of mental defi- 
ciency. 

The earliest significant study of the mentally deficient began with in- 
dividual work. One of the earliest impulses leading to the considerate ob- 
servance of the mentally deficient arose out of the long and patient study 
which was made by Itard of France. His study of the wild boy of Aveyron 
was a life classic. A little later Seguin, a French physician and a pupil of 
Itard, continuing work along the same line that his master had taken up, 
came to this country. Seguin was an advocate of what he termed the psy- 
chologic treatment of the mentally deficient. He went about as a demon- 
strator of his treatment. 

Especial interest was aroused in the East, particularly in New York 
state and Massachusetts. New York subsidized this movement, but later 
the plan lapsed. In Massachusetts the work kept on. Later many private 
schools were established and afterwards became State schools. Itard and 
Seguin are accorded credit for awakening interest, instituting training and 
out of their intensive and painstaking observance and patient work with 
defectives, many valuable and suggestive facts have been gleaned. 

The essential fact of mental defectiveness is this: Feeble-mindedness is 
rever changed into normal competence. Once a defective, always a defective 
is the accepted view. 

The next service rendered the subject of mental deficiency came as the 
result of the work of the Royal Commission, appointed by the English Gov- 
ernment in 1904, to consider the existing needs of dealing with the mentally 
defective. This entailed wide investigation and the securing of much 
valued information. In short, the work of the Royal Commission gave a 
perspective view to the subject of the mentally deficient, and served as a 
stimulus to individual investigation and research along the same lines. 

In England, A. F. Tredgold, L.R.C.P., London, and M.R.C.S., England, 
has done notable work, especially in sifting the facts and arranging them 
from a medical point of view with reference to their clinical aspects. A 
new and enlarged edition of his work on mental deficiency or amentia, has 
just followed his original work, which was published in 1905. 

Very closely following the work of the Royal Commission, Binet and 
Simon, two French scientists, published a scale of tests for determining the 
mentality of children, between the ages of three and twelve. A revision 
of this scale was made in 1908 and in 1911. Binet’s death, a short time ago, 
was a great loss to his associates in this line of scientific work, though it 
resulted no doubt in greater independent corroborative investigation. Binet 
began his work in 1880, along lines of comparative psychology. His scale 
for measuring the degree of intelligence was the result of deductions made 
from scientific study and observation extending over a long period of time. 
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His scale, which is arranged in a series of tests under each year from the 
ages of three to twelve, inclusive, serves as a test of mental capacity. It 
does not measure technical training, nor acquired knowledge. 

With the publication of the Binet scale, the study of mental deficiency 
took an immense jump. It resulted in this view that the feeble-minded 
individual is forever a child. He never develops mentally into maturity, 
Binet’s measuring scale for intelligence has been standardized by psycholo- 
gists in this country and abroad. H. H. Goddard, Ph. D., of Vineland. 
N. J., has corroborated the work of Binet by laboratory and experimental 
work and applied the test to several thousand normal children and some five 
hundred defective children. This work by Goddard has hen accepted as 
standardizing this measuring scale tor intelligence. 

The first department of research for this line of work in this country 
was established in Vineland in 1906-7. H. H. Goddard, Earl Barnes and 
E. R. Johnstone are the men who are responsible for instituting the depart- 
ment. 

In the United States there is an array of scientific workers who are 
now devoting their attention to the various phases of this subject. At Cor- 
nell Guy Montrose Whipple is at work on standardizing tests. Lightner 
Witmer, of the University of Pennsylvania; Wallace Wallin, of Pittsburgh; 
the late Dr. Huey, of Johns Hopkins, who did some notable work at Lin- 
coln, Ill.; Drs. Rogers* and Kuhlman, of Minnesota, are among the zealous 
workers. Belgium, Germany, France and Italy have also made _ notable 
contributions to the work. 

This is but a very fragmentary survey of the course which the study of 
mental deficiency has taken. The work is still progressing. There are a 
few facts, however, which seem well-established and which serve as points 
of reckoning in the handling of this most important subject. 

I. wish to call attention first to the accepted classification and nomen- 
clature. In England, Tredgold has used the term ‘“‘amentia” to designate 
the entire class of mental defectives, and he recognizes three grades: the 
idiot, the imbecile and the feeble-minded. In America the nomenclature is 
slightly different. Feeble-minded is the generic term, and includes three 
different grades—the idiot, the lowest type; the imbecile, the middle grade; 
and moron, the high-grade feeble-minded. 

Each of these three grades is divided into a high, low and middle grade. 
The term “moron” is derived from the.Greek word meaning fool. The root 
of the same word is found in the word “sophomore.” 

Now, as to definition. Tredgold defines amentia (according to our 
terminology, feeble-mindedness) as a state of mental defect from birth, or 
from early age, due to incomplete cerebral development, in consequence of 
which the person affected is unable to perform his duties as a member of 
society in the position of life to which he is born. His definition for the 
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lowest type of feeble-minded, or the idiot, is “a person so deeply deficient in 

mind from birth or from an early age that he is unable to guard himself 

. against common physical dangers.” The imbeciles: “those persons who, by 

| reason of mental defect existing from birth or from an early age, are in- 
capable of earning their own living, but are capable of guarding themselves 
against common physical dangers.” The moron, or high-grade feeble- 
minded person, is “one who is capable of earning a living under favorable 
circumstances, but is incapable from mental defect existing from birth or 
from an early age (a) of competing on equal terms with his normal fellows, 
or (b) of managing himself and his affairs with ordinary prudence.” 

Using the Binet scale of intelligence, Dr. Goddard makes the following 
classification: The idiot never develops beyond the mental age of two years; 
the imbecile between the mental ages of three and seven, never developing 
beyond the mental age of seven; the moron between the mental ages of eight 
and twelve. 

Now, as to causation: 65 per cent. of all cases of feeble-mindedness 
are due to heredity; 35 per cent. to other causes. These are the figures 
given by Dr. Goddard, of Vineland. 

Tredgold quotes statistics from Germany, Switzerland and Norway. 
varying from 50 per cent. to 60 per cent., as due to heredity. In regard to 
heredity he says: “The result of my inquiries has been to convince me of 
the immense importance of morbid heredity in the production of amentia. 
* * * The number of cases of pronounced mental defect, in which a 
tolerably complete family history is forthcoming, that can be solely attributed 
to extrinsic or environmental causes are probably not more than 20 per cent. 
at the very outside, “this leaves 80 per cent. to heredity.” Under the 35 per 
cent. not due to heredity, spinal meningitis, birth accidents, alcoholism, 
syphilis and other acute infections and intoxications are mentioned as causes. 

The histology of amentia is quoted by Tredgold as follows: “As com- 
pared with the nerve cells of the healthy brain those of the ament are char- 
acterized by the following conditions: (1) Numerical deficiency; (2) irreg- 
ular arrangement; (3) imperfect development of individual cells, and, on 
the whole, it may be stated that the amount of change discoverable by the 
misroscope is directly proportionate to the degree of menal deficiency present 
during life.” 

These facts are of scientific interest, and are the object of zealous 
research work which is being prosecuted in various laboratories and institu- 
tions throughout the country, but the practical bearing of the entire subject 
of mental deficiency is enormously interesting, not only to the sociologist 

; and the educator, but appeals with especial force to the practitioner of if 
medicine. ; 4 
The aspects of the case, which concern us as medical practitioners most 
forcibly, are first: the nature of feeble-mindedness, that is from birth the 
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individual is feeble-minded and will remain so as long as he lives; second, 
the large percentage due to heredity ; and third, the relatively appalling num. 
ber. The lowest type, the idiot, is not a matter of such vital concern. There 
is no question as to their mentality; they do not procreate; they are not 
very long lived. The question of their care is comparatively simple. It js 
the higher grade imbecile and the moron who offer so serious a menace to 
social welfare. 

It is their recognition and treatment that concerns us especially. It is 
true that there is a very large percentage of them that go unrecognized as 
belonging to the class of feeble-minded. Because they are unrecognized 
they are free and unrestrained, living under the same social environment 
that surrounds the normal individual. They assume the burdens of normal 
persons and of them is exacted the responsibilities of the normal. These 
individuals share in the function of reproduction, with the result that in 
comparison with the normal, they procreate in the ratio of 2 to 1. They are 
the ones whose age advances chronologically, but whose mentality is arrested 
at five, six, seven, eight, or at any point between that and twelve. 

What possible result can follow? What does follow? What would be 
the result if a five-year-old child were put in charge of an automobile? 
These children, for such they are to the end of time, are adult in body and 
years with a mental capacity anywhere between three and twelve years of 
age. Lacking in judgment, continuity of purpose, strength of will, they are 
the victims of their own impulses and the dupes of designing individuals 
The social history of the feeble-minded, if I may apply the term to a group 
of wholly unsocial beings, is conditioned by their environment and tem- 
perament. But whatever the temperamental type, there is but one outcome, 
that is, social wreckage, failure and disaster. The fecble-minded constitute 
a large percentage of the habitual paupers, sume are syphilitics and an 
appreciable percentage are addicted to alcohol and drugs. 

While both syphilis and alcohol may be recognized as causative factors 
they are surely sequences of feeble-mindedness. The uncontrolled impulses 
and weak wills of the feeble-minded have a tendency to precipitate them 
into the lower social strata where such conditions exist. The delinquent, 
the derelict, the incorrigible are largely recruited from the ranks of the 
feeble-minded. It is estimated that 25 per cent. of the prostitute class are 
feeble-minded. The unmarried mothers largely belong to this class. As has 
been said, to gather in the adult feeble-minded is to throw out a great drag- 
net and deplete the various forms of social pestilence. Further details of 
this sort are unnecessary. The fact is this: a multi-form, self-perpetuating, 
ever-spreading condition confronts us. 

What is our responsibility in the matter? Science in the hands of the 
medical practitioner has exterminated many a foe of the acutely devastating 
type. The life of the scientist is a toll that has many a time been ungrudg- 
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ingly given on behalf of human welfare, but here is a foe more insidious, 

less patent, but very real, and attacking and handicapping the very life of 
the race. Because the symptoms are not grossly, discreetly physical, because 
the disease manifests itself in violence to social integrity, constitute no 
reason why the burden of diagnosis and treatment should be shifted to the 
psychologist and sociologist. The medical profession must stand breast 
high to the demands which must be made in behalf of a sound social 
structure. 

The method of treatment may be summed up in one word, prevention. 
To accomplish this, diagnosis must be made at the earliest possible moment 
and appropriate treatment instituted. The Binet tests, with other corrobora- 
tive tests, offer one of the most accurate and satisfactory means for deter- 
mining the mentality of a child. The application of the test must be early in 
life and of universal application to accomplish any extended good. What 
better opportunity could be asked than our present public school system 
with its compulsory attendance. I believe that every public school system 
should be required to institute as a part of its educational plan the use of 
standardized tests for determining the mentality of each pupil. This plan 
should apply to private and parochial schools as well. It should apply to all 
institutions dealing with children in an educational capacity or institutions 
in which children are wards of private or State care. These tests can be 
efficiently carried out by a trained worker only. 

Once having made the diagnosis, the nature of the condition with 
which we are dealing dictates the treatment. The essential nature of feeble- 
mindedness is its unalterableness. It is impossible for a feeble-minded indi- 
vidual to become normal, and it is certain that many such will transmit to 
their offspring the feeble-minded taint. Bear in mind Tredgold’s definition 
of the moron: under appropriate conditions he can earn his own living but 
cannot compete with his normal fellows nor manage his own affairs with 
prudence. This means practically one thing, an appropriate training, I do 
not say education, and segregation. for life. 

That is a summary dismissal of a problem long in solution, intricate in 
its bearings, and requiring most just, most wise, most humane handling. 
It requires the combined efforts of psychologist, sociologist and physician. 
The obligation of the medical profession is evident. I express it in this way: 
primarily to be cognizant of the existence of this pathologic condition so 
insidious, so pervasive, so devastating to human welfare and social well- 
being. Next to understand the nature of 1, and not only to be informed 
as to the growing solution of the problem, but to co-operate actively with 
social agencies working toward that solution. 

In addition, I would like to make this practical suggestion: We are 
frequently called upon in our professional capacity by institutions dealing 
with children, to serve these children. In accepting the responsibility of 
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such service I feel that we should demand that individuals or organizations 
who assume the burden of such institutions shall recognize that the problem 
of the feeble-minded must be reckoned with. They must accept that 
responsibility intelligently, and the medical profession must assist them in 
doing so. 

As the result of my own limited experience, I could cite many cases. | 
know that such cases come to the rest of you. This is the claim that I make: 
that as members of the medical profession, whose obligation is to secure 
and protect the physical and social well-being of our fellows, we are 
culpable, derelict and unworthy of our calling if we utterly disregard the 
question of the mental competence and the social potentiality of these chil- 
dren who are placed under our care. Our present need is a greater under- 
standing of this subject. With increased understanding will come the cour- 
age and confidence that is required to deal with the situation. 

Without pretending in the least to give a bibliography of the question 
of mental deficiency, I take the liberty of suggesting some authors whose 
works I have found helpful along this line. The study of heredity is very 
enlightening in the matter of mental deficiency. For this purpose H. F. 
Walter’s work, “Genetics,” the McMillan Company, publishers, and Pun- 
nett’s ‘‘Mendelism,” offer very practical assistance. For specific reading 
on this subject, Tredgold’s ‘‘Mental Deficiency,” second edition, and H. H. 
Goddard's work, “Feeble-Mindedness, Its Cause and Consequences,” are 
most comprehensive and authoritative. There are two monographs which 
are brief, enlightening and contain a very good bibliography : one on “Feeble- 
Minded Children,” by E. B. Huey, late of Johns Hopkins, published by 
Warwick & York, Baltimore, and the “Kallikak Family,’ by H. H. God- 
dard, of the Vineland Training School. The research department of Vine- 
land, publishes a bulletin monthly for ten months during the vear. There 
are other strictly technical scientific publications, but these that I have men- 
tioned are within' the time limit of the busy practitioner. 

Since general enlightenment on the part of the laity is a very necessary 
step in instituting helpful progress in the matter, I believe that much could 
be accomplished through the presentation of the subject in public lectures, 
providing it were wisely done. Such men at Alexander Johnson, who is 
the field-worker of the (American) Committee on Provision for the Feeble- 
Minded—Empire Building, Philadelphia—are doing excellent service in 
spreading the propaganda of the rational care of the feeble-minded. 

The members of the Montana State Medical Association could render 
society an invaluable service through their support of a plan to secure the 
services of some such representative to lecture in three or four of the larger 
towns throughout the State. 






















An Inspirational Country School 
J. B. Doty 


Inspirational work in schools starts with the child just where God has 
placed him—in the realm of play. It matters not whether the child is four 
or fourteen, his native tendency to play is the one best place to take hold of 
him, and to the extent that the school helps the child enjoy real, live fun, to 
that extent it enriches his life for all time and prepares him to take up the 
duties of life with interest and cheerfulness. 

The playground then is an important factor in the inspirational system, 
and its development, with the assistance of the children, makes it the point of 
contact with all lines of work; for if boys and girls set posts in cement for 
swings, they get pleasure not only from their play, but from their work also. 

By play we mean not only those organized games of contest, but also 
those games that give freedom of choice for individual play. 

A supervision of the playground by the teacher with a view to seeing 
that the weak have their share of life-giving fun is necessary, for the aggres- 
sive ones will crowd them out, and those who need inspiration most will not 
get it, and with that failure they will not get their share of physical, mental 
and moral development. 

With the playground well cared for, the next step is to give children 
such stories as they need for mental recreation. For most children stories 
are next to play, and under the guidance of the tactful teacher they may get 
wonderful lessons from them. They should be given opportunity to analyze 
those stories and tell who in the story they like best and why. In this way 
they soon become familiar with those elements that go into an upright life, 
and without preaching, they will soon desire to possess those good qualities. 
Later they learn to compare those better elements with the baser ones they 
see about them, and thus get work in finding relatives values. 

In this analysis and comparative work we lay the foundation for better 
results in the school room and on the playground; for, with a knowledge of 
right and wrong, and the teacher there to enforce the right, the playground 
becomes the battleground for ridding the school of evil tendencies, and, in 
time; the community of some of its most dangerous enemies; for, when the 
future political boss, the industrial tyrant, the social manipulator or the white 
slave driver is turned from his course, the community has been greatly 
enriched. 

The next step is to give the children all the freedom they can use 
properly, for freedom makes even a dog happy. But freedom does not 
mean liberty to do as we please in school any more than it does in society. 
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If children are led to see the reasons for much that we require of them. it 
will free their minds from the idea that they are being forced to do those 
things. It does not mean that a child may study or not, but it does miean 
that when he has a lesson prepared he is at liberty to do something for 
himself in a quiet way. This develops initiative and helps the child find 
himself, and at the same time he learns the lesson of self-control, the greatest 
lesson of life. 

A book table where there is a variety of story books, easy science books, 
historical sketches or books for drawing or painting, or equipment for mak- 
ing such things as he can do quietly, will give pleasure and profit to most 
children. The habit of self-employment in spare time means independence 
for the future. The men and women who learned to employ themselves in 
childhood will never be without a job. The work done in this way is the 
work the child likes best, and the inspiration he gets from finding that he 
can do one thing well helps kim do all his work better. 

“What is in thy hand?” is a question the teacher may well ask her 
children, for they may be as ignorant of what they can do as was Moses 
when God asked him that question centuries ago. 


Industrial work which is the result of hitching the hand and the mind 
together has its mission as an inspirational factor, for when the hand 
achieves what the mind conceives both are quickened by the inspiration that 
follows, and there is an increased moral force also. There are so many 
forms of this hand activity that the child inay have a great variety of work, 
but there is nothing which fourth and fifth grade pupils enjoy so much as 
making a small bookcase or a bird-house for home use. The bookcase may 
be only a painted or stained cracker box, but to the child it is a treasure 
house that contains not only his books and government bulletins, but his 
ambition and purposes. 

Lave is the great lifting power used to get children upon higher planes 
of thought and living. Love for each child and love for the work of teach- 
ing and training them is a buoyant force that enables the teacher to soar 
above the snags and crags of daily life. 

The teacher thus inspired is never so happy as when in her garden, 
caring for her human plants that are budding and blooming in the sunshine 
of her love, which not only warms their being, but lifts the earth-born mois- 
ture they need to those heights of purity that it falls upon them stainless. 

Who can compute the lifting power of love? It beats the lead pencil 
ten to one in promotions, and a thousand to one in the development of char- 
acter. “Love is the principal thing.” 

Another factor in the inspirational country school is the development 
of love for home, school and country In other words, it is the broadening 
of the self-love of childhood to the extent that it loves in a better way the 
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things near at hand and learns to love the worthy things that are more 
distant. 

To accomplish this we glorify the little things about them in home and 
school that embody sentiment for things worthy of our love, and combining 
of the smaller things to the greater things of after life. 

Songs are of great value in this work. A song which was made by the 
school that embodies sentiment for things worthy of our love, and combines 
with it a flag drill is sung with spirit. 


OUR FLAG SONG. 


I love my home, I love my school, 
I love my country, too; 

I love the flag, the dear old flag— 
The red, the white, the blue 


I love the right, I love to work, 
I love the “honor bright,” 
And every star in that old flag 
I love with all my might. 


There’s truth and justice and good-will 
And cheerfulness so bright, 

And if we make them all our own 
We're starry as the night. 


Then let that banner wave on high, 
The emblem of the free 

It stands for all that’s pure and good, 
It stands for you and me. 


In this song we have, in three years, embodied some of the things we 
see and feel and know to be of value to us. It appeals to the emotional 
nature and arouses enthusiasm in all lines of work. 

Still another factor in the inspirational school is the well-organized 
Parent-Teacher Association. As a source of inspiration to teacher, pupil, 
board of education and to parents themselves, there is nothing equals this 
organization. It enables the people of the community to find their needs 
and intelligently present those needs where they will receive attention. 

A combination of these factors insures success such as is not possible 
where the cramming, driving, crowding systems prevail; just enough book 
work to give material for the mental machinery to grind. 

This system long tested and recently tested in one of the “broken-up” 
schools of New Jersey, has never failed to give splendid results. It is a 
success because it adjusts itself to the needs of children and recognizes their 
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For the Defective Children of Arkansas 
Why not for Every Other State? 


In 1915 the Governor of Arkansas appointed a Commission for the 
Feeble-Minded. This commission has just reported and this report should 
be secured by any one interested in these children. 

We quote the following paragraphs from the report. Is not much that 
is said, true of your State? 

Feeble-mindedness is a lack of some part or of some normal function 
of the mind, as distinguished from insanity, which is a disease or derange- 
ment of the mind. 

Feeble-mindedness is incurable, at least two-thirds of all cases are 
inherited, and it is transmissible to posterity. 

Where both parents are feeble-minded, all of their children are feeble- 
minded ; where only one is feeble-minded, part or none of their descendants 
may appear feeble-minded, though the defect may reappear in later genera- 
tions. 

Your Commission has found, during a recent partial survey of condi- 
tions in the State, made under your direction, that there are at least 2,200 
feeble-minded children between the ages of 6 and 14 years and that there 
is at least one family in every one thousand families in the State composed 
of feeble-minded people and breeding a new generation of similar defectives. 

Mental defectives are far more prolific than the normal-minded, and 
their defective progeny—ail of them potential criminals, paupers_ prosti- 
tutes and spreaders of disease—are increasing at probably double the rate 
of the normal-minded population. 

It follows that inasmuch as Arkansas must do something with this 
problem of the feeble-minded sooner or later, the best time to undertake 
the work is immediately, when it is the smallest, and when it can be handled 
with the least expense and difficulty and when measures of prevention can 
be made, largely, to take the place of later and far more expensive and dif- 
ficult attempts to correct the evil. 

Arkansas should do now what it can to prevent these unfortunates from 
committing the crimes and from suffering the pain and loss that come as 
the result of their inability to exercise judgment and self-control and it 
should prevent, now, as far as possible, the loss and suffering that feeble- 
mindedness may cause to others. Punishment of the feeble-minded is worse 
than useless. 
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By far the greater number of the feeble-minded in Arkansas may never 
become public charges. Mortality among them during early childhood is 
great, while many of the feeble-minded children receive adequate care and 
attention in their homes. Properly organized special classes in the schools 
can provide, to a great extent that education, care and training, suitable to 
its needs, that every child has a right to receive. Many feeble children 
would be trained and cared for in this way without cost to the State. 

But there still will remain a considerable residue of cases that should 
receive institutional care. It is safe to say that all of these already are, 
directly or indirectly a charge upon the communities in which they live 
and that all are costing much more now than if properly taken care of in 
a proper place. All of these should be provided for without further delay, 
not only because it is better for them but also because by such treatment 
the expense that they now are to the State, the counties and the individual 
taxpayers may be largely reduced. 

In the other State institutions the feeble-minded are practically a dead 
loss and expense to the State. 

The State penitentiary gives its feeble-minded such labor to perform as 
it can, but this is not suited to their needs and the arrangement is a make- 
shift at best. In addition the inmates there are stigmatized as criminals 
when they are really defectives. 

The Schools for the Deaf and Blind and the Reform School can not 
properly handle feeble-minded children and such are a great menace to the 
morals and well-being of the normal-minded inmates. 

Economy alone would dictate the removal as soon as possible of as 
many as possible of the feeble-minded now in State institutions to a place 
where they can be kept at less cost to the State and where they can be 
taught to earn, in a very considerable measure, some of the expense of 
their maintenance. 

Humanity, in addition, demands that these unfortunates be taken away 
from their present depressing and harmful surroundings and be given the 
enlightened care and treatment that their condition reauires. 

The welfare of the State requires that in so far as it is now possible 
these unfortunates shall be segregated in order that they may be prevented 
from propagating their kind and from raising in the State a geometrically 
increasing ratio of beings who greatly increase the burdens on the State 
and on its people and who complicate all of our problems of crime, vice, 
disease and poverty. 

With the large amount of land owned by the State a site could be 
selected on State lands or else sufficient of such lands could be sold or 
traded to secure a proper location. The institution does not need to be built 
on expensive or improved land but it is really preferable to use unimproved 
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property where the inmates can be put to work grubbing and cleaning up, 
providing them healthful employment that is within their ability. 

The different funds provided should be left as flexible as possible, 
The work should not be hampered by any restrictions that are not essential 
to a proper performance of the duties imposed. 

Immediately after its creation, your commission undertook to enlist 
‘he co-operation of various public and private organizations interested in 
work for the feeble-minded. 

The first organization enlisted was the National Committee for Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-Minded, a voluntary association of philanthropic 
people who realize what feeble-mindedness means to the future of the 
human race and who have organized to do what they can to help both the 
communities manaced and the unfortunates themselves. 

With the assistance of this first committee your Commission was 
enabled to secure the co-operation of a similar voluntary committee, the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene and of the Eugenics Record 
Office, an organization engaged in the study of the heredity of feeble- 
mindedness. These organizations each sent a high-class expert, at their 
own expense, to assist the Commission in studying the condition and needs 
of the feeble-minded in Arkansas. The United States Public Health 
Service also sent an investigator. The salaries of all these experts were 
paid by their respective organizations. 

The Commission conducted two separate tours, each of about six 
weeks, during which Dr. Alexander Johnson, of the Committee for Pro- 
vision for the Feeble-Minded, spoke in nearly all of the principal towns and 
cities of the State, addressing more than 15,000 people and arousing wide- 
spread interest in the needs of the feeble-minded. 

The Committee for Mental Hygiene inspected for the Commission the 
State Penitentiary and Reform School; the Public Health Service inspected 
public schools in fifteen counties of the State—believed to be fairly repre- 
sentative of conditions throughout the State—and the Eugenics Record 
Office made a study of histories of feeble-minded families in different parts 
of the State, and the conditions surrounding them. 

Your Commission feels that not only it, but the whole State of 
Arkansas, is indebted to these organizations who aided so generously in this 
work. 





The other night at birthday party, the drummer girl in the band was 
absent and the Superintendent substituted in her place. Little Sol looked 
on for a moment and then said to one of the teachers: “Why, he plays 
pretty well, don’t he? Say, I didn’t know he could play before.” (I hope 
the Superintendent appreciates so honest and whole-hearted a compliment.) 
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The Need of Trained People 


Alexander Johnson 


When the Burlington County Colony was projected, it happened that 
a man and woman (a married couple), admirably fitted to take charge of 
the colony through their long training at Vineland, were available for ap- 
pointment. 

When mention was made of a second colony the question arose, Who 
could be put in charge? and the fact was brought home with great force, 
that such people are so rare, that even the Superintendent of Vineland did 
not know where to find such another couple. 

Now, if the work of the extension of the care of the feeble-minded is 
successful, within the next ten years, ten, fifteen, perhaps twenty, new 
institutions will be established. These will require superintendents and 
assistants, matrons, stewards, farm managers, principals, teachers, indus- 
trial heads and scores or hundreds of attendants. All these people ought 
to be not only honest, capable and humane, but they ought to begin their 
work with a knowledge of the feeble-minded and a capacity for dealing with 
them, which only experience gained by living among them can give. 

Where can these people be found? There are few available. 

If our service were organized on proper lines there should be an 
understudy for every principal officer. Evey attendant should be like the 
conscript in Napoleon’s army—who carried a Marshal’s Baton in his knap- 
sack. But many conscripts, alas, hardly have the capacity to carry a gun, 
they have neither native ability nor industry, not to say ambition, to do 
more than draw their pay for the least amount of work that will save them 
from being discharged. They lack, conspicuously, anything resembling the 
social spirit. Occasionally we find one with real good heart for the feeble- 
minded, and with a sense of duty which makes them really desire to do 
their work well, but these are the happy exceptions to the rule. Many of 
them are little better than “Institution Rounders.” Secure that they can 
get a job at a few days’ notice in one of hundreds of institutions, which are 
always badly off for help, discharge has no terrors for them. 

The various Schools of Philanthropy, of which there are now four 
well-established and with student bodies of fifty to one hundred each, ought 
to be preparing young men and women for institutional careers. That they 
do not do it now is partly due to the fact that the possible careers are not 
plainly visible. It is not generally understood that a man who, beginning 
with a good education, and the social habit of mind, should start as an 
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attendant and work up to assistant superintendent, would be a far better 
institution chief than the average person who under present circumstances 
is the one most likely to be appointed to take charge of a new institution, 
That such beginning and working up is not a usual thing is due entirely to 
the fact that people of the right quality do not make the right start at the 
bottom of the ladder. 

Can this deplorable condition be remedied ? 

I think Vineland’s history has answered the question. To-day there 
are scores of young women, and a few young men, who are much more 
ready for the work of teacher for the feeble-minded because they have had 
training in our Summer School for Teachers. 

Could there not be started a school for attendants, or rather a School 
of Institution Management, which should include the varied departments 
of work, have courses in personal care of the children; care of floors, bed- 
ding, clothing; diet, exercise and bathing; storeroom keeping; garden and 
farm work; the engineer’s department, lighting, heating, water supply, sew- 
erage ; issuing of supplies ; book and record keeping; purchasing ; making of 
reports ; interviewing parents and public officials ; Binet testing ; and possibly 
even go so far as to include a course of lectures in publicity campaigns 
and the use of the daily newspaper. 

Would it not be possible to give such instruction to attendants in actual 
work, with the understanding that a rigorous examination, successfully 
passed, would bring a diploma, and that a diploma would mean better wages 
and probable speedy promotion, not merely in the one institution where 
the instruction was given, but by means of an eligible’s list, would mean 
probability of a good position elsewhere. 

I think the experiment is worth making. I believe that the announce- 
ment of such a course of instruction made to the Schools of Civics and 
Philanthropy would attract some young men and women among their 
students who are not quite sure of their future course of life. At any rate, 
I believe the plan is worth consideration. 





M. said, the other day: “Herman’s people want him to write. You've 
got a job there, all right.” I agreed with him. 





L. and I were talking about the public schools, and I mentioned the 
fact that I had taught in the public schools, then Lewis said: “Well, not to 
brag, but don’t you think this school is a little bit better?” Of course, I 
told him I thought this school a fine one. 
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